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a barrel of rum. But this very precaution, as it seemed
to be, was the cause of the disaster which ensued. Two
of the Indians, who took charge of her, began .a quarrel
on the way, which of them should first present her to her
bridegroom. Each was eager for the rum; each resolute
that his companion should not receive it in his place. At
last one of them, in sudden fury, raising his tomahawk,
struck Miss Mac Eea upon the head, and laid her a corpse
at his feet. General Burgoyne, at this news, displayed
the utmost resentment and concern. He compelled the
Indians to deliver up the murderer, and designed to put
him to death. He was only induced to spare his life upon
the Indians agreeing to terms, which the General thought
would be more effectual than any execution, in deterring
them from similar barbarities. Deterred, indeed, they
were. But when they found themselves precluded from
their expected delights of plundering and scalping, they
began to desert, and go home. Of nearly five hundred,
who at the outset joined Burgoyne, less than three score
at last remained beneath his banner.

It may well be imagined, that while Burgoyne was
advancing, declamations against his and the Indians'
cruelty (for no distinction was admitted) were rife on
the Americans' side. In the same spirit a manifesto had
been issued by General Schuyler, recounting with great
exaggeration the acts of violence committed last winter
in the Jerseys by the British troops. By such means,
and still more, perhaps, by the natural spirit of a free-
born people when threatened with invasion, a resolute
energy against Burgoyne was roused in the New En gland
States. In all these the Militia was called out, and has-
tened to obey the call. But in a great number of cases
such forms were deemed tedious, and dispensed with.
Many a hardy yeoman, hearing of " the Britishers*" ad-
vance, waited for no further summons; he took down his
gun from the wall, he drew forth his horse from the stable,
and rode off at once to the scene of danger. The families
that had no men to spare were only the more eager to
send supplies. An officer of Burgoyne's army, passing
through Massachusetts as a prisoner a short time after-
wards, observes, that "In many poor habitations they
" have parted with one of their blankets, where they had